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RIGHT HONOURABLE 


EARL T—M PLE, 


My Lo Rp, 


HAVE taken the Liberty a > 
addreſling the following Pages 

to your Lordſhip, not becauſe 
you are a Friend of Mr.-P.'s, and, 
on that Account, may be ſuppoſed 
to lend a more willing Ear to any 
Thing that is urged in his De- 


fence; for, I believe, your Lord- 


ſhip has ſuch a Regard for Truth, 
that, did you really think the Con- 
duct of that Gentleman indefenſi- 
ble, you would not even wiſh ta 
| 5 ſee 


dreſſed them to your Lordſhip, be- 


with Mr. P. and privy to all his 


H 


the moſt competent Judge of what- 


ever is advanced, either in Support 


-—D#DiCcaTION:-- | 
ſee it defended : But I have ad- 


cauſe, being intimately connected 


Meaſures, you muſt, of courſe, be 


or Diminution of his Character. 
f 4 


| | ' | | ES ö 1 : i 
I have the Honour to be, 
My Lozvp, | 


a 
"30 
be: 


Your Lor aſhip's moſt obedient, g 0 


Aud moſt humble Servant. 
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ANSWER, Ke. 


HO ULD an able and {kilful pilot, 
after having ſteered a ſhip through 
many ſtorms and tempeſts, and 
almoſt conducted her ſafely to her 
wiſhed- for harbour, be removed from 


the helm; and ſhould any one of the 


paſſengers, in order to prevent this 
pilot from being reſtored to his former 
ſtation, endeavour to convince the reſt, 
that the merit of guiding the ſhip was 


not due. to him, it is certainly the duty 


and intereſt of every man on board, to 
attend to the arguments advanced by 
this paſſenger, that, if they are juſt, he 
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may acquieſce in the meaſure that has 


been taken; and, if falſe, he may em- 


ploy every juſtifiable method for re- 
committing the helm to that hand, 
which had ſo long ruled it with ſuch 
ſignal ſucceſs. 


Such, and ſuch only, is the motive 


that induced the writer of the following i 


ſheets, to make ſome animadverſions on 


a pamphlet lately publiſhed, entitled, 


« A Letter to the right honourable the 


« Earl of B**#,” in which the author, 


(who ſeems to be a gentleman of learn- 
ing and abilities, and therefore the more 
dangerous an advocate in a bad cauſe) 


- endeavours to diminiſh , the merit of a 


late great miniſter, and to rob him of 
the glory of thoſe important conqueſts, 
which diſtinguiſhed his adminiſtration. 


Fe indeed pretends to ſay, that truth 


is the only feope of his enquiry ; but as 
all truths (mathematical alone excepted) 


are of a doubtful nature, he muſt excuſe 


me,. 
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me, if I happen to differ from him in 
opinion, and think that truth does not 


always lie on his fide of the queſtion. 


He further declares, that one of his 
chief intentions was, to preſerve that 
ſpirit of concord and unanimity, which 
hath ſo happily prevailed in the nation, 
ever ſince the acceſſion of his preſent 
majeſty to the throne, and to prevent 
thoſe heats and animoſities, which may 
probably ſucceed the reſignation of the 
great miniſter he endeavours to decry. 


I am as great a lover of peace and con- 


cord, and as great an enemy to feuds 
and animoſities, as he can poſſibly be; 


but, I hope, I ſhall neither be accuſed 


of deſtroying the former, nor exciting 
the latter, by vindicating the conduct of 
Mr. P. from thoſe invidious reflections, 
which he has Og proper to throw 

upon it. 
If he means that we ought not to find 
fault with any meaſures of the preſent 
B 2 miniſtry 
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miniſtry (for, as it is a maxim in the 
Engliſh conſtitution, that the king can 


do no wrong, we cannot poſſibly find 
fault with any meaſure of his majeſty) 
he expects ſuch a blind and implicit 
obedience, as free-born Britons were 
never accuſtomed to pay, and, I truſt, 


never will be accuſtomed to pay to * 


miniſtry whatever, 


Indeed, had his majeſty removed 
Mr. P. from the poſt of S--- of S---te, 


and declared his fixt reſolution never to 


employ him for the future, perhaps a 


regard to public peace and harmony, 


might have induced many people to ac- 
quieſce tacitly in the meaſure ; though 


even that is a ſtretch of complaiſance, 


which the nation has not been always 


diſpoſed to ſhew, and which, particu- 
larly, it did not ſhew, when the ſame 


right honourable gentleman was, ſome 


years ago, turned out of office. In this 


caſe, an attempt to reconcile the minds 


of the people to the meaſures of the 


gOVern- 
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government, by depreciating the merit 
of the diſplaced miniſter, might be 
deemed the more excuſable : the unjuſt- 
neſs of the means, according to the old 
jeſuitical maxim, might be ſuppoſed to 
be juſtified, or, at leaſt, 72 1. the 
. of the end. 


But as that is not the caſe; as the 
right honourable gentleman reſigned vo- 
luntarily, and as we have reaſon to 
think that his majeſty received his re- 
ſignation, rather with reluctance than 
otherwiſe, and with ſuch a mark of 


his royal favour, as contains a ſtrong 


approbation of his paſt conduct, and 
makes it preſumable that he has no ob- 
jection againſt employing his ſervices 
on future occaſions; an endeavour to 
leſſen his character, by deſtroying that 
well-founded popularity, which he has 
hitherto maintained - with the nation, 
and that truſt and confidence, which he 
has always poſſeſſed with his ſovereign, 
is not only an injury done to Mr. P. 
| | it 
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it is an injury to the public in general ; 


and, as ſuch, deſerves the animadverfion 


of every ſincere lover of his country. 


It is owing to this conſideration, and 
this alone, that the public are troubled 
with the following reflexions, which 
are humbly ſubmitted to their candid 
and impartial judgment. 


The author of the letter to the right 
honourable the earl of B***, not con- 
tent with employing the body of his 


work in vilifying the conduct of Mr. 


P. begins to throw his ſquibs even in 
his title-page. He ſays in his motto: 


« Such flames as high in patriots burn, 


© Yet pp to bleſs a child or wife ;” 
Pore. 


What does the author mean by this 


couplet ? does he mean to inſinuate that 
Mr. P. has been actuated, during the 
courſe of his adminiſtration, not by the 


principles of — ſpirit and patriot- 


iſm, 


ERS. 


1 2s] 

iſm, which he profeſſed, by the low 
motives of ſelf-intereſt and advantage? 
if he does, the united voice of the 
whole nation, (a few ſnarling cynics ex- 
cepted, whoſe narrow and contracted 
ſouls are not ſuſceptible of any generous 
and noble ſentiments) will give him the 
lie. Or does he mean, that no man 
can be a patriot without laying afide all 
regard to his wife, and children, and o- 
ther relations? if he does, he advances 
an opinion, than which, however gene- 
rally received, nothing can be more ri- 
diculous and abſurd, as will plainly ap- 
pear by attending a little to the nature 
of true patriotiſm. | 


The firſt exerciſe of the ſocial princi- 
ple, is that ſenſe of duty and obedience 
which a child feels. towards his parents. 
As he advances in years, and extends 
his connexions, the. circle of his ſocial. 
affections begins to widen apace: at firſt, 
it takes in his friends, relations, and ac- 
quaintances, then the neighbourhood in 

| which 
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which he lives, after that, his native 
country, and laſt of all, the whole hu- 
man kind without exception. This prin- 
ciple, as it includes the love of our 
country, is called patriotiſm; as it com- 


prehends the whole human race, it is 


termed philanthropy, or univerſal love 


and benevolence. 


But will this author, or will any man 
pretend to ſay, that this ſpirit of patri- 
otiſm may not be felt and exerciſed, 
without deſtroying thoſe original affec- 
tions, from which it ſprung, and upon 


which it is built? he may, with the 


ſame propriety, afſirm, that an edifice 
is not compleatly finiſhed, till once the 


foundation upon which it reſts is entire- 


ly ruined and deſtroyed. A true patriot 
will never prefer his own intereſt to 
that of his country ; but when he can 
conſult the former without injuring the 
latter, and much more, when by con- 
ſulting the former he can even promote 
the latter; he would not act like a pa- 


triot, 


e 
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triot, he would not act like a man of 
| ſenſe, he would act like a fool and a 


madman, ſhould he neglect the favours 
able opportunity. 


But Mr. P. has opted of a peer 
age for his family, and a penſion 
for himſelf and family. He has: and 


what then ? did not he deſerve it? does 


not his ſovereign ſay he deſerved it ? 
and does not the united voice of the 


nation applaud this inſtance of the roy- 


al favour ? has he, in conſideration of 
thoſe rewards, betrayed his country, or 
engaged to betray it for the future ? on 


the contrary, has he not reſigned one oe 


the moſt lucrative and honourable em- 
ployments in the kingdom, becauſe he 
could not be allowed to purfue ſuch 


meaſures as he judged moſt conducive 
to the glory and intereſt of his country ? 


But ſtill Mr. P. has accepted of a 
peerage and a penſion : he has; and, 
by that means, he has given his majeſty 
the pleaſing ſatisfaction of thinking, that 

J C | he 
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18 
he ſhall not be reckoned an ungrateful 
maſter; for, had that right honoura- 
ble gentleman retired from office with- 
out any marks of the royal approbation, 
ſuch a reflection would have ariſen in 
the breaſt of every Britiſh ſubject, not- 


withſtanding his loyalty and attachment 
to the beſt of ſovereigns. 


By the ſame means too, inſtead of 
diminiſhing, he has greatly encreaſed 
his power of ſerving his country ; for, 
though his incorruptible integrity, and 
diſtinguiſhed' abilities, would have al- 
ways procured him the ſame influence 


with men of ſenſe and probity, yet the 


late addition to his fortune will give him 
greater intereſt with thoſe, who regulate 
their opinions of men by their external 
circumſtances; and under this category, 
perhaps, may be comprehended nine 
hundred and ninety- nine parts in a 
thouſand of the human kind. 


But 
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the body of the work, to which we ſhall 
find the motto, invidious and malignant 
as it is, to be a very proper introduc- 
tion. | 


He begins by laying down four pro- 
poſitions, which we ſhall beg leave to 
tranſcribe, that the reader may be the 
better enabled to judge how far he has 
ſucceeded in proving them. | 


His firſt is, © that a ſolid, honourable 
e and advantageous peace, in the pre- 
s ſent circumſtances of Great Britain, 


« exhauſted as her people, and multiply- 


ing as her debts are, is preferable to the 
* moſt ſplendid ſucceſſes of war.” 


His ſecond propoſition is, “that ſuch a 
% peace would give Great Britain an op- 
« portunity, with honour and credit for 
« the future, to decline all continental 


* connex10ns, attended with ſuch a pro- 


3 c fuſion 


But let us now proceed to conſider 
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te fuſion of blood treaſure, as thoſe 
* ſhe is now engaged in,” 


His third, © that this ſyſtem can re- 
ce ceive no manner of ſhock by the re- 
te ſignation of the right honourable gen- 
e tleman, who a few days ago gave up 


T the ſeals of his office,” 


And his fourth is, „that the ſame 
« right honourable gentleman and his 
« friends, whoſe patriotiſm and diſin- 
ce tereſted attachment to their country 
cannot be queſtioned, will and muſt, 
* in conſiſtence with that character, co- 
« operate in the ſame goad work, whe- 
* ther he or they be in place, or out 
* of place, as they cannot be ſuſpected 
* of diſtreſſing his majeſty's meaſures, 
* even ſuppoſing thoſe meaſures not to od 
e their own,” 


Such are the propoſitions which our 
author undertakes to prove : but how 
does he prove them ? why, he endea- 
| VOUrs 
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vours to prove the firſt by ſnewing, that 


Mr. P. had far leſs concern than is 


commonly imagined, in the glorious 
conqueſts that diſtinguiſhed his admini- 
ſtration ; by depreciating the value of 
theſe conqueſts, in order to make us re- 
ſign them, or, at leaſt, part of them, 
with leſs reluctance ; and by ſome ſlight 


touches on the greatneſs of our national 


debt, and our conſequent inability to 
maintain the war. 


The ſecond he attempts to demon- 
ſtrate by bitterly inveighing againſt Mr. 


P. for giving into continental connexi- 


ons, and carrying them to ſuch a length, 
after the warm and vigorous oppoſition 
he had made to theſe connexions, be- 
fore his advancement to the office of 
8-— of S--te, and by ſome pitiable 
lamentations on the miſerable fate of 
the Britiſh troops in Germany, which 
he is pleaſed to repreſent as their ſham- 
bles, and them as cattle devoted to 


The 


14. 3 
The third he endeavours to prove 
by ſuppoſing that every courtier is a 
P. a very comfortable ſuppoſition to be 
ſure, and which wants nothing but truth 
to make it compleatly ſo. 

And the fourth propofition he endea- - 
vours to demonſtrate, by preſenting us 
with a very fine panegyric on the mini- 
ſtry immediately preceding Mr. P.'s, and 
by declaring that the ſirſt man who at- 
tempts to oppoſe the meaſures of the 
miniſtry in parliament, even though he 
ſhould judge theſe meaſures to be in- 
conſiſtent with the public welfare, ought 
to be conſidered as an enemy to his 
country; a doctrine, which, were it once 
to prevail, and paſs into a law, would 
not only degrade our parliament below 
the parliaments of France, in which the 
meaſures of the miniſtry are frequently 
oppoſed, if not rejected; but would go 
well nigh to annihilate our parliament 
entirely, which, to be ſure, would be 
one method od preventing all animoſity 
and 
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and party-ſpirit, at leaſt in that auguſt 

aſſembly, though, we believe, the nation 

will take ſome time to conſider - the 

matter, before they try ſuch a dangerous 
and unprecedented experiment. 


But let us now deſcend to particulars, 
by which means we ſhall be better able 
to judge of the ſtrength or weakneſs of 
our author's arguments, and of the truth 
or falſity of his reaſoning. In order to 
obſerve ſome kind of method, which we 
are ſorry to ſay our author has hardly 
done, his obſervations on the ſame ſub- 
je& lying, frequently, ſcattered and de- 
tached in different parts of his work, 
we ſhall conſider what he has ſaid under 
his firſt head, which is by far the 
longeſt, and moſt important, in three 
diſtinct diviſions. 


In the firſt, we ſhall examine what he 
has alledged in diminution of Mr. P.'s 
merit: in the ſecond, what he has ad- 
vanced in order to depreciate the value 


of 


LS: 
of our conqueſts : and in the third, 
what he urges in favour of a peace with 
France, and upon what terms he would 
have that peace concluded. 


In page 7, he ſays, No miniſter, 
te perhaps, ever entered into power with 
ce with greater advantages on his fide, 
« than Mr. P. His perſonal and family 
te connexions, the good opinion his ſo- 
« yereign had of him, with the homage 
« the people paid to his integrity and 
« abilities, left him nothing to wiſh for. 
« All the departments in government 
& were filled up by his nomination, and 
« every ſcheme he laid down was adopt- 
c ed, even before it was examined.“ - 
His popularity, adds he, © received a 
« yaſt acceſſion by the miſcarriage of 
« our fleet in the Mediterranean, and 
ce that unaccountably ridiculous meaſure 
« of ſending for Heſſians and Hanove- 
« rians to protect Great Britain, with 
*« many other favourable accidents of 
« the ſame kind.“ 


With 


E 
With regard to Mr. P.'s family con- 


nexions, though honourable and power- 


ful, ſeveral other miniſters have entered 
into office with as great advantages of 
the like nature, nor does it appear that 

Mr. P. was ever obliged to have re- 
courſe to the intereſt of his relations, in 
order to ſupport himſelf in any of his 
meaſures; depending chiefly, if not 
wholly, upon his own reputation, po- 
pularity, and influence. As to his per- 


| ſonal connexions, the good opinion of 


his ſovereign, and the homage paid him 


by the people, theſe were entirely owing 


to his incorruptible integrity and diſtin- 
guiſhed abilities; and if a man ought to 

be blamed for theſe endowments, the 

author ſhould have taken the trouble to 

point out the qualities that merit ap- 

3 


That all the departments in govern- 
ment were filled up by his nomination, 


is certainly more than the author is able 


to prove, It was, no doubt, Mr. P.'s 


f.8 7 
intereſt, and he was in the right to 
make it his buſineſs, that no perſon 
ſhould be in office, who would oppoſe 
his meaſures from a ſpirit of party and 
contradiction. 


« Every ſcheme he laid down was 
« adopted, even before it was examin- 
« ed”: if, by this, he means, that all 
his ſchemes were ſo rational, and fo 
evidently calculated for the public good, 
that they gained the approbation of the 
other members of the council at firſt 
ſight, and without the labour of a ſtrict. 
ſcrutiny, he pays him the higheſt com- 
pliment that can poſſibly be paid to any 
miniſter ; but if he means that the 
members approved of them without 
underſtanding them, he throws a re- 
flection upon their characters, which 
perhaps he did not mean to throw. 


With regard to the encreaſe of popu- 
larity which Mr. P. acquired by his 
warm and ſpirited declamations againſt 

—— 
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the miſcarriage of our fleet in the Me- 
diterranean, the conduct of the mini- 
ſtry at that time, and the unaccountable 
meaſure of ſending for Heſſians and 
Hanoverians to defend Great Britain, 
the author ſurely cannot mean this as 
any diminution of Mr. P.'s merit. Did 
he not deſerve the popularity he acquir- 
ed? Did not all the other m-mb-rs of 
p-rl--m-nt enjoy the ſame means of en- 
creaſing their popularity? And did not 
ſuch of them as underſtood, and regard- 
ed, the intereſt of their country, gree- 
dily embrace the opportunity ? They 
did: and they obtained degrees of po- 
pularity, proportionable to their merit; 
but Mr. P. inferior to none in the vir- 
tues of the heart, and ſuperior to all 
others in the abilities of head, ſhone 
forth unrivalled and alone, and diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf above all his com- 
patriots. | 


He ſays, that many other favourable 
accidents of the ſame kind, contributed 
= - © 
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to encreaſe Mr. P.'s popularity. If, by 
theſe favourable accidents, he means 
(and he can hardly mean any. thing 
elſe) the deplorable ſtate in which the 
nation was at the time of Mr. P.'s re- 
ceiviny the ſeals; this, I apprehend, is 
ſo far from diminiſhing, that it greatly 
contributes to enhance his merit. In- 
deed it muſt be allowed, that the more 
wretched our fituation then was, the 
greater muſt have been his glory in re- 
ſtoring us to our former ſtate of power 
and grandeur. But does not this ſup- 
poſe, that he had the virtue to plan, 
the courage to attempt, and the capa- 
city to execute ſuch an arduous under- 
taking ? | 


Before Mr. P.'s advancement to the 
office of 8-— of S--te, diſcord and ir- 
reſolution. prevailed in our c--nc-ls, de- 
jection and deſpair overwhelmed the na- 
tion, and our fleets and armies were 
ſunk into a ſtate of the moſt lazy in- 
activity, if not of abſolute cowardice 
1 and 
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[ 21 J 
and puſillanimity. But no ſooner was 
that gentleman entruſted with the man- 


| agement of public affairs, than he ſeem- 


ed, by a kind of magical influence, as 
it were, to infuſe his- own virtuous, 
prudent, and heroic ſpirit, into every 
Britiſh ſubject. He reſtored unanimity 
and vigour to our c--nc-ls, filled the 
minds of the people with truſt and 


confidence, and inſpired our ſoldiers and 


ſailors with ſuch a ſpirit of courage and 
intrepidity, as has raiſed the Britiſh 


name to a degree of military glory, 


which few nations have equalled, and 
none have exceeded. 


In page 9, he acknowledges that the 


' conqueſt of Canada was a plan laid down 


by Mr. P. and that it has redound- 
ed greatly to his honour. * But,” adds 
he, will the moſt idolatrous admirer 
of that gentleman deny, that, had 


c not providence, for I ſhall not call it 


* chance, co-operated with the incredi- 
ble reſolution of the Britiſh troops, 
«and 
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e and the Britiſh general, it muſt have 
ee been felt as the moſt fatal, and con- 
ce fidered as the moſt extravagant ſcheme 
e that ever was attempted to be put in 
e execution by this country:“ the plain 
meaning of which is, that we ought never 
to attempt any bold and hazardous en- 
terprize, however neceſſary for our ſafe- 
ty and preſervation ; but that we ſhould 
ſit quietly and tamely down, and allow 
our inſolent and rapacious enemies to 
trample on our necks, and rob us of 
our property : an advice which a Britiſh 
ſpirit rejects with contempt and indig- 
nation. Britons ever have, and ever 
will attempt any enterprize, however 
difficult and dangerous, whenever their 

intereſt or their honour require it, and, 
by their | ſucceſs, will confound the 
gloomy predictions of all thoſe grave 
politicians, who, with a ſolemn ſhake 
of the head, foretel the miſcarriage of all 
our ſchemes, and the certainty of our ap- 
proaching ruin. There is ſomething plea- 
ſant enough in ſeeing this author aſcribe all 
| | our 
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our ſucceſſes, during Mr. P.'s admini- 
ſtration, to Providence, and all our 
loſſes to miſmanagement : but we are 
hound in charity to believe, that he is 
actuated rather by a principle of religi- 
on than a ſpirit of detraction! 


In page 10, he makes it a diſputable 
point whether the reduction of Louiſbourg 
was planned by Mr. P. or not. But he 
inſinuates, that even admitting it was, he 
canot poſſibly claim any merit from that 


conqueſt, becauſe, forſooth, the ſame 
place was once conquered under a for- 


mer adminiſtration. By the ſame way 
of reaſoning, we may prove that admi- 
ral Hawke deſerves no praiſe for beat- 
ing the French fleet during the preſent 
war, becauſe admiral Blake did the 
ſame in the time of Oliver Cromwel. 


But, perhaps, we have miſtaken the 
ſenſe of our author; perhaps he meant 
to pay a compliment to Mr. P. Cer- 


tain it is, whether he meant it or not, 


he 
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5 „„ 
he has paid him one of the higheſt 
compliments that one man can pay to 
another; for is it poſſible to pay a 
greater compliment to any man, than by 
confeſſing that nothing material can be 
urged againſt his character? and this 
confeſſion the author has made with re- 
gard to Mr. P. by having recourſe to 
ſuch pitiful ſhifts, in order to leſſen his 
merit. What could induce him to em- 
ploy this kind of panegyric, it is hard to 
determine, unleſs perhaps he conſidered 
Mr. P. as one, who, in the words of 
the ret, 


— 0 not has too. modeſtly refined, 
A panegyric of a groſſer kind. 


All that he further advances in diminu- 
tion of Mr, P.'s merit, 15 exactly in 
the ſame ſtrain ; either impotent ſatire, 
or concealed panegyric, according as the 
reader is pleaſed to underſtand it. 

Let us next confider what he alledges 
to > depreciate the value of our conqueſts, 
in 
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in order to make us reſign them, or, 


at leaſt part of them, with leſs reluc- 
tance. 


e Louiſbourg, he obſerves, p. 20, is 
<« but a zegative advantage, and no ac- 
* quiſition to Great Britain.” Louiſ- 
bourg has always been conſidered as the 
key to North-America, and, as ſuch, 
is of infinite conſequence to us. No 
private man thinks his property ſecure, 
while the key of his warehouſe is in 
the hands of his enemy; and the au- 
thor ſhould have taken the trouble of 
ſhewing that the ſame maxim will not 


hold in a national ſenſe, before he ven- 


tured to undervalue the reduction of 


Louiſbourg. 


He ſays, in page 10, « T ſhall readily 
« admit that the conqueſt, of Senegal 
and Goree was entirely owing to Mr. 


« P. -- but the queſtion with me is, 


« whether we have hitherto found thoſe 
« acquiſitions to be of ſo great advan- 
E | « tage 
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* tage as they were given out to be to 
e our intereſt and commerce.” Hitherto, 
perhaps, we have not; but is that a 
proof that we never ſhall do ſo? is it 
to be expected, that, amidſt the hurry 
and tumults of war, we ſhould find 
leiſure to improve our conqueſts to the 
_ utmoſt advantage? the leaſt reflexion, 
one ſhould think, would have prevent- 


ed any ſenſible man from putting ſuch 
a * 


He affects to undervalue our con- 
queſts in the Eaſt-Indies, becauſe he 
ſays it is a diſputable point whether the 
advantages reſulting from thoſe con- 
queſts are national or partial. The 
wealth of a ſtate has always been con- 
ſidered as conſiſting in the wealth of 
its members, and whether the advan- 
tages reſulting from theſe conqueſts 
accrue to the public or private perſons, 
it is ſtill an advantage to Great Britain. 


The 
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The conqueſt of Belleiſle he is pleaſed 


to term a flower in the Britiſh Gar- 


land. I call that conqueſt a flower,” 
ſays he, page 12, © becauſe I think no 
et reaſonable man, either at home or a- 
% broad, can imagine that it will be 


« permanent; or if permanent, that it 
* will not coſt us fifty times more than it 


« js worth.” And, in a till higher 
ſtrain, in page 17, he affirms, * that 
5 all the emoluments, that poſſibly can 
cc accrue to us from our conqueſts, are 
e inſufficient to indemnify us for the 
« ſixth part of the annual intereſt of the 
« money they coſt us.” This is certain- 
ly a very bold aſſertion, and much more 
than the author is able to prove. What 
emoluments may poſ/ibly accrue to Great 
Britain from her late conqueſts, it is 
neither in his' power, nor the power of 
any other man abſolutely to foretell; 
trade (and theſe conqueſts are chiefly 
valuable as they are ſubſervient to 
trade) being of ſuch a very abſtruſe 
and intricate nature that no man can 

" _— fix 
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fx the preciſe limits beyond which it 


cannot be carried, But if all the emo- 
luments that can poſſibly accrue to us 
from our conqueſts, are inſufficient to 
indemnify us for the ſixth part of the 
annual intereſt of the money they coſt, 


us; then (we ſuppoſe the author means) 
ag a nceſſary conſequence, that we had 
better reſtore theſe conqueſts to the 


French, upon their paying us a third. 


part of that intereſt, becauſe, by ſuch 


a bargain, we ſhall fave one half of 
the ſum we muſt otherwiſe loſe ; a very. 


advantageous kind of traffic, to be ſure, 
as it 1s trading at the rate of Cent. per 
Cent. profit, though, we believe, it is 
a kind of traffic in which the Engliſh 
will not chuſe to engage, until they 


have ſome other proof of its real utility, 


than this author 8 aſſertion. 


In the ſame page, the author affects 
to laugh at the common cant of thoſe 
ſhallow politicians, as he calls them, 
who endeavour to apologize for the 

greatneſs 


l 


N 
; 
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greatneſs of our national expences, by 
alleging that the money is all ſpent 
amongſt ourſelves; and we, in our turn, 
cannot help laughing at the no leſs ri- 
diculous cant of thoſe more ſhallow po- 


liticians, who make money the meaſure 


of every thing, and gravely tell us that 


becauſe our conqueſts coſt us more 


money than they are worth (according 
to their computation) they are there- 
fore rather a detriment than an advan- 
tage to ag nation. 


Every ſmatterer in politics knows, 
that the value of money is merely ideal 
and imaginary; that the uſe of it was, 
at firſt, invented, and is ſtill continued, 


for no other purpoſe than that of faci- 


litating the courſe of trade and com- 
merce; for could trade be carried on as 
eaſily, and as expeditiouſly, without as 


with money, a pound of gold would be 


of no more value than a pound of iron, 
and hardly even of ſo much, as it is 
t | * 


I 3 
utterly. unfit for a thouſand purpoſes to 
which the other may be applied. 


For inſtance, could the farmer give as 
much grain to the clothier as would be 
exactly equal, in value, to the quantity 
of cloth he receives from him, the bar- 
gain would be as fairly and as effectually 
made, as if it had been tranſacted by the 
| greateſt banker in Europe ; and ſuch, 
1 undoubtedly, was the manner of traffic 
among the original inhabitants of the 
earth, and ſuch, even at this day, is the 
manner of traffic among thoſe nations, 
that are ſtill uncivilized and unculti- 
vated, EI 


But as it was found difficult to aſcer- 
tain the exact proportion between differ- 
ent kinds of commodities, or to determine 
preciſely how much grain, for example, 
was equal in value to a certain quantity 
of cloth, the uſe of money was invent 
ed to remove this difficulty, and to re- 
duce theſe commodities to the ſame 

ſtand- 
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ſtandard; and, for this purpoſe, gold 
and ſilver were employed, as being the 
moſt hard and durable metals. Thus 
ſo much grain was ſuppoſed equal 
to a piece of money, and fo much cloth 
equal to the ſame piece, and, by tranſ- 
ferring this piece from one perſon to an- 
other, the property of theſe commodi- 
ties, or of any other commodities that 
were to be exchanged, was as fully 
transferred as if the goods had been 
delivered into the hands of the reſpec- 
tive merchants. Hence it appears, that 
the value of money is merely arbitrary, 
and depends . upon the mutual conſent 
of mankind, who have agreed to con- 
| fider it as the common meaſure of every 
other commodity. 


But if a perſon D ſo Grand FEOF he 
cannot purchaſe the commodities he 
wants, or if theſe commodities afe of 
ſuch a nature that they cannot be pur- 
chaſed, all the money in the world will 
gnily nothing. The firſt Spaniards 

who 


ho + took poſſeſſion of South-America, 
had gold-hilts to their ſwords ; but un- 


4 la 


luckily they bad neither a ſhirt to put 
on their back, nor meat to put in their 
belly; and yet they had great plenty 


of money: but with all their money, 


were they really rich ? if they were, I 
give them joy of their unſubſtantial 
riches, and would rather chuſe to re- 
main in Old England, where, without 


2 gold- -hilted ſword, or even without 
a ſword at all, I can have a clean ſhirt | 
and a good dinner. N 


The caſe is the ſame, if the commo- 


dities we want be ſuch as cannot be 


purchaſed with money. By theſe, I do 


not mean health, ſtrength, beauty, ſenſe, 


or any other qualities, whether of body 


or mind (if indeed theſe may be called 
commodities) which it is neither in our 
power to procure, nor in the power of 
any boman creature to beſtow ; but 1 
' mean empires, kingdoms, and all in- 
dependent ſtates of what denomination 


ſoever, 
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ſoever, the impoſſibility of purchaſing. 
which does not ariſe from the nature of 
the thing itſelf, but from the high opi- 
nion which the poſſeſſors of theſe coun- 


tries entertain of their value, or rather 


from their thinking, and juſtly think- ; 
ing, that they are abſolutely invalu- 
able. | 


The value of all the land in Great 
Britain (I mean the imaginary value, 
for the real value cannot be eſtimated) 


at the rate of twenty, of thirty, of forty 
years purchaſe, or at any rate you 
_ pleaſe, may be eaſily computed ; but 


ſhould the proprietor of the mines of 
Chili and Peru, offer us a ſum of money 
equal to that value, and demand, in 
conſideration of that ſum, to be put in 
poſſeſſion of all the lands in the ifland, 
how ſhould we receive the propoſal ? 
Why, to be ſure, we ſhould, at firſt, 
conſider the man as a lunatic, and treat 
him accordingly; but ſhould he till 
perſiſt in his demand, we ſhould, with- 

| F | out 
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out any ceremony, toſs him over the 
rocks of Dover, and ſend him and his 
money to the bottom together. In 2 
word, it is abſolutely impoſſible to eſti- 
mate the value of any commodity, un- 
leſs the money ariſing from the ſale of 
it, will be ſufficient to purchaſe ſome 
other commodity of equal value; but if 
no ſuch commodity is to be had, then 
it is really invaluable. 85 


Now if this reaſoning be juſt with re- 
gard to Great Britain, it will hold, in 
ſome meaſure, with regard to all the do- 
minions of Great Britain. I have not 
time to purſue the argument to its ut- 
molt extent, fior to trace it through all 
its conſequences ; and I have only made 
theſe curſory reflexions to expoſe the 
fallacious reaſoning of thoſe, who al- 
ledge, that our late conqueſts are ra- 
ther a detriment than an advantage to 
the nation, becauſe. they have coſt us 
more money than they are worth, ne- 
ver reflecting that their real worth can 
not poſſibly be known. The wealth of 

a coun- 


t 8 1 


a country does not conſiſt in the 

quantity of gold and filver it con- 

tains, but in the number and induſtry 

of its inhabitants; and a ſingle pro- 

vince that maintains ten thouſand in- 

duſtrious and dutiful ſubjects, is of more 

conſequence to the government, to 
which it belongs, than all the ner 
in the world together. 


It is not to be 8 that our au- 
thor, after having been at ſo much pains 
to depreciate our conqueſts, will have 
any great difficulty in concluding a peace 
with France, which he ſeems inclined 
to make almoſt upon any terms. He 
would have us to reſtore-----but does 
not chuſe to deſcend to particulars ; 
though he ſeems ſtrongly to- infinuate, . 
that we ought to reſtore Senegal and 
Goree, - becauſe, „he doubts whether 
e Great Britain hitherto has found thoſe 
* acquiſitions to be of fo great advantage 
% as they were given out to be to our 
* \ Intereſt and commerce; whether they 

ES are 
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te are not the grave of Engliſh ſuhfects, 5 
* or whether they can compenfate for | 
<« that immenſe mortality that is entail- "I 


* ed upon our poſſeſſing them ;” Belle- 
ifle, 5 becauſe, if it is retained, it will 
« coſt us fifty times more than it is 
„ worth ;” Guadaloupe, “' becauſe it is 
« extraneous to the original neceſſary 
« principle upon which the war began, 
* and becauſe he thinks ſuch a ceſſion 
te preferable to the continuance of this 
 * devouring and expenſive war,” which 
he would make us believe can be no o- 
therwiſe prevented ; nor would he even 
have us to retain Quebec and Canada, 
unleſs they can be proved to be condu- 
cive to the ſecurity of our American co- 
lonies, which he alledges they are only 
aid to be; but if they really are fo, he 
has the complaiſance to allow us to keep 
them. In a word, he ſeems to hint 
that we ſhould retain nothing but what 
evidently contributes to obtain the end, 
for which the war was originally under- 


takep, 


1 
taken, namely, the protection of our 
trade and commerce. 


But does not he know, that when a 
perſon is caſt in a ſuit, he is obliged to 
pay, not only the ſum for which he 
was ſued, but likewiſe the coſts and da- 
mages. And may not we, with the 
ſame equity, compel the French to in- 
demnify us for the expences of the war, 
by retaining all our conqueſts? Theſe, 
indeed, according to his own calcula- 
tion, are not ſufficient to indemnify us 
for a ſixth part of the annual intereſt of 
the money they coſt us; and this, it 
muſt be owned, is but a poor indemni- 
fication; but better this than nothing. 
But does not he further know, that na- 
tions are to each other what men are in 
a ſtate of nature? and that, in that 
ſtate, if one man invades the property 
of another, the injured party may not 
only endeavour to recover what he has 
loſt, but may n deprive the ag- 

greſſor 
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#4 
greffor of all power of hurting him for 
the future? but ſuppoſe we were to 
reſtore all our conqueſts to the French, 
what have they to give us in return ? 
for our author tell us that ſomething 
muſt be given up on both fides : why, 
they are to give us their moſt gracious 
acquieſcence in what ſhall , be agreed 
upon at the congreſs, and their good 
faith in performing it, which he hum- 
bly apprehends muſt be purchaſed by 
ſome conceſſions on the part of Great 
Britain. But what is this good faith of 
the French? take our author's own 
words for it, © they are a people that 
« meaſure right by power.” * It is a ca- 
s pital maxim of the French monarchy, 
* that all renunciations are, of them- 
« ſelves, void and of no effect, if they 
« tend to the prejudice of the crown ; 
« ---- and the moſt expreſs ſtipulations 
made by France will laſt no longer 
e than her inability to break them.“ So 

that the good faith of the French in 
performing 


1:38:31 
performing their treaties is no more than 
their inability to break them: and yet 
we muſt purchaſe this good faith of the 
French by ſuch conceſſions as will both 
enable and tempt them to break it: we 
muſt, by the very ſame act, at once pro- 
cure and deſtroy their inability to hurt 
us. Excellent logic, truly! ſurely our 
author cannot be in earneſt; he 
certainly means one thing, and pre- 
tends another: and while he profeſſes 
to defend the meaſure of reſtoring our 
conqueſts, he, doubtleſs, intended to 
betray it: at leaſt, he has ſhewn the 
badneſs of the cauſe by the weakneſs 
the arguments, though, it muſt be 
owned, they are the beſt that could be 
advanced on the ſubject; for indeed, 


had the cauſe been defenſible, no man 


appears to be better qualified for defend- 
ing it than our author, as may be eaſi- 
ly gathered from the many ſhrewd and 
ſenſible remarks to be found in other 


parts of his work. 
Oar 


„ 

Our author, after having expatiated 
largely on the greatneſs of our national 
debt, and the dangerous conſequences 
of over- ſtraining our public credit, ſub- 
Joins, page 23. I am, however, 
«© ſomewhat concerned to reflect, it is 
“ poſſible ſome well - meaning people 
<« may think I ought not to tell thoſe 
te matters in Gath, or to- publiſh them 
« in Astalon. Alas! my lord, they are 
e truths that are already but too well 
« known to the Philiſtines, and even to 
« the daughters of the Philiſtines ; they 
% are the truths that make them re- 
« joice.” Why, truly, the Philiſtines, 
if they compare their own ſituation with 
ours, have no great cauſe to rejoice. 
The Philiſtines, after ſuffering a national 
bankruptcy, have already -been obliged 
to contribute their plate to ſupply the 
exigencies of the ſtate, and the daugh- 
ters of the Philiſtines will probably be 
ſoon obliged to contribute their jewels, 
and ear-rings, to anſwer the ſame ſalu- 


tary 


Cogn] 


tary purpoſe ; but, thank heaven! nei- 
ther the Iſraelites, nor the daughters of 
the Iſraelites, have yet been driven to 
ſuch extremities. | 


— 


We have nothing to add to what we 
have already ſaid on our author's three 
laſt propoſitions, except that he em- 
braces every opportunity of detracting 
from the merit of Mr. P. with an ea- 
gerneſs that betrays him into the moſt 
glaring contradictions. After aſcribing, | 
in his uſual pious ſtrain, our ſucceſs in 
the battle of Minden, to the miracu- 
lous interpoſition of providence, he | 
adds, had matters fallen out other- 
e wile, in what a ſituation here muſt 
<« the miniſter have been, who adviſed, 
« and even haſtened, the ſending over - 
e a body of troops, that, to all appear- 
« ance, were too few for ricory, but 
« too numerous for butchery.” But 
can any thing be more abſurd, than to 
argue againſt 'the utility of a ſcheme, 
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from the dangerous conſequences that 
might have enſued from its miſcarriage. 


On the contrary, we ſhould imagine, 
that in proportion to inconveniences at- 
tending the failure of any ſcheme, muſt 
ever be the advantages accruing from its 


. facceſs. A ſcheme of ſuch an indiffer- 


ent nature as to produce no good by its 
ſucceſs, or no evil by its miſcarriage, is 


hardly worth the carrying into execu- 


tion. 


LON 


In order to reconcile us to the re- 


ſignation of Mr. P. he gravely aſks ; 


« what has this nation to apprehend 
* from ſuch a reſignation ? will France,“ 


ſays he, © will the empreſs. queen, take 
it amiſs?” No: they will not take it 


amiſs; they will take it extremely well; 


they will triumph and rejoice : but is 
that a reaſon why we, likewiſe, ought 


to rejoice ? Our author, ſurely, will not 
pretend to ſay that it is, unleſs he either 
takes us for fools, or enemies to our 
Tx country, 
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country. But we ſuppoſe, that, with 
his uſual delicacy, he meant to pay 


Mr. P. a compliment ; for a greater 


compliment he could not poſſibly have 
paid him, than by acknowledging, that 


his reſignation affords matter of joy and 
triumph to all the enemies of Great 
Britain, . . 
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